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EDVARD GRIEG, THE NORWEGIAN 
COMPOSER. 


A CRITICAL STUDY, PRECEDED BY A SHORT CHAPTER 
ON FOLK-MUSIC AND NATIONALITY CONSIDERED IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO ART-MUSIC. 


By FR. NIECKS. 
(continued from page 101). 


ANOTHER series of “ Humoresken,” Op. 19, entitled “ Aus 
dem Volksleben” (From the Life of the People), cannot 
be spoken of as favourably as the first, Op. 6. They may 
be inspected with interest as curiosities, enjoyed as 
musical jokes, but must be repudiated as works of art— 
at least, the first two. Rowdyism and brutalities are not 
humour, and excepting two bits of healthy popular melody 
at the beginning of the piece and of the A major section, we 
get nothing else in “ On the Mountains.” Don’t you think 
that combinations like those shown in the following 
illustration (No. 11), continued for six bars after two bars 
of a milder nature, ought to be stigmatised as an outrage 
against the aural organs and humanity? 















































The second number of the series, “ Norwegischer Braut- 
zug im Voriiberziehen” (Norwegian Bridal Procession 
passing by), on the other hand, degenerates into a mere 
jingling of sounds. In justice to the composer, however, 
I must say that this piece is much admired by some people, 
and has even been encored by cultivated audiences; one 
instance I remember distinctly. In “Aus dem Carneval” 
(From the Carnival) we get once more into somewhat 
civilised society. Should any one object to my criticism 
and say that the “ Humoresken ” are characteristic pieces, 
that Grieg is a realist, I can only reply that if this is the 
case it is to be regretted that the composer does not 
choose subjects of real life which are less unfit for artistic 
representation. The most ear-splitting cacophony may, 
under certain conditions, be legitimised by a poetical 
idea ; the accumulated extravagances of the pieces before 
us are either inspired by a love of the monstrous, or are 
the result of a striving after originality @ tout prix. 

Here I will also mention the Improvisata on two Norwe- 
gian airs, Op. 29, for although as a composition in every 
respect inferior to the second book of “ Humoresken,” 
these two works have many characteristics and faults in 
common. What worth the Improvisata has it owes to 
the two airs, and they would be better off without the im- 
provisation. This piece has the appearance of being 
written to order, or at least with a prospective glance at 
the marketable value. 
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And now we will turn to a work which affords pleasure 
unmixed with regret, namely, the “ Lyrische Stiickchen,” 
Op. 12, eight short, easy, unpretentious pieces. More 
like other things, they have yet a better claim to the 
epithet “original” than “Aus dem Volksleben.” Grieg 
and his nationality are traceable in every one of these 
pieces, but although they show themselves, they do not 
make a show of themselves. Simple themes are set forth 
in simple forms. The “Waltz” and “ Norwegian” ex- 
hibit the national character very picturesquely. The 
“ Watchman’s Song, “ Dance of the Elves,” and “ People’s 
Tune,” especially the last, are real gems. But also the 
dreamy “ Arietta” is a lovely thing; nor will any one 
despise the “ Album Leaf” and the “ Patriotic Song.” 

Another work of a similar nature is Op. 28, “ Album- 
blatter” (Album Leaves). It consists of only three pieces, 
which, however, are longer, and, alas! also proportion- 
ately less perfect than the “ Lyrische Stiickchen.” 

Op. 17, a collection of twenty-five Northern dances and 
songs, adapted for the pianoforte, should not be overlooked 
byany one whotakes an interest inthe Norwegiancomposer. 
Of course this ofus contains much that belongs rather to 
Grieg than to the Northern nations, still we are brought 
nearer the fountain from which the composer draws, not 
only inspiration, but also more substantial matter. The 
character of many a dance and song, as well as many a 
melodic progression and rhythmical form in this collection 
of national music, recall to the mind of any one acquainted 
with Grieg’s compositions pieces and passages of the 
composer’s original works. Moreover, these dances and 
songs are worth looking at for their own sake. 

Unless variations evolve new and interesting matter 
out of the theme, or at least adorn it with graces that 
show its beauty to advantage, they can afford but little 
pleasure or profit. Grieg, in his Op. 24, a ballad in the 
form of variations on a Norwegian air, does neither the 
one nor the other in a high degree and sustained manner. 
Some parts, no doubt, are praiseworthy, others certainly 
reprehensible, most, however, indifferent—the profit and 
pleasure being to a great extent wholly on the side of the 
composer. Whatever Grieg’s kinship with Mendelssohn 
may be—signs of its existence are not wanting—that with 
Schumann manifests itself fully in Grieg’s works, and 
nowhere more openly than here. The Allegro capriccioso 
reminds me of a passage in the concerto (Op. 16), and 
the composer’s habit of repeating things which he thinks 
he has said well. 

With Op. 7, a sonata for pianoforte, Grieg makes 
his début in the larger forms. In it that weakness 
from which all his works of this class suffer more or 
less shows itself prominently, namely, the fragmentary 
nature of the thoughts and the want of logical con- 
nection. If you look at the first movement, you will 
find that the first part contains, besides the principal sub- 
ject, five or six, one may say independent, groups, every 
one of which is distinguished by a phrase or motive of its 
own. And not only do the texture and colour betray the 
boundaries of the various parts, but also the seams, which 
are distinctly visible where an attempt has been made to 
join the parts instead of remaining satisfied with placing 
them side by side. The Andante is another case in point. 
It begins with a few bars in C; then new matter is 
brought forward in 12; the same takes place in the us 
poco pir vivo, and again five bars farther on. It must be 
allowed that the first two movements, especially the 
Allegro moderato, have much of a tyro’s awkwardness 
about them. Grieg had plain sailing in the following 
menuetto, the dance form admitting and even demand- 
ing a certain distinctness of the constituent parts. The 


.| last movement is the best in the sonata with regard to 
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form and cohesiveness of contents ; indeed, it may be 
reckoned among his most successful efforts in the larger 
forms. If we fix our attention less on the wholes and 
their construction, and more on the details, we shall con- 
ceive a more favourable opinion of Grieg’s talent, for his 
strength lies in the freshness and novelty of his ideas. 
Looked at from this point of view, no one can fail to 
derive much enjoyment from the work. And then, there 
is enough of swing in it to make one forget its weakness. 
The composer's peculiarities appear, of course, also in 
this work. The secondary chords of the seventh, and the 
chords of the ninth, play very important parts. The fre- 
quent repetition of short phrases cannot escape the notice 
of the least attentive observer. 

Op. 8, sonata for pianoforte and violin, seems to me to 
be Grieg’s supreme creative achievement in the larger 
forms. It calls up in our imagination scenes such as 
the composer was surrounded by in his youth—the sea- 
port town leaning against high mountains of rock, the 
Byfyord, and the main beyond. We are in the open air 
with a bracing breeze about us. Amidst these invigorat- 
ing influences that dilate the whole being, body and soul, 
the meaning of the interval of the ninth all at once reveals 
itself. The interval of the eleventh, which occurs in the 
second bar of the first subject, is only a more potent in- 
terpreter of the same feeling (No. 12, a). Smoothly the 
boat glides onward, the water rushing and splashing 
along its sides (No. 12, 6). Now we are on the open sea, 
a wide expanse bounded only by the horizon (No. 12, ¢). 



























































Mark, in the last quotation, the ninth proceeding by a 
leap to the fourth above. The bare fifths in the closing 
bars of the first part are in excellent keeping with the 
spirit of the whole, and have meaning here. The few 
bars andante, that saddened reminiscence of the first 
subject, are charming. The remaining portion of the 
working-out section pictures the whistling and roaring 
of the storm, the upheaving of the waves, the creaking 
and groaning of the vessel. By-and-by serenity returns, 
at first looking in shyly—the introduction of the phrase 
from the dominant subject is very fine and poetical—and 
then follows the repeat of the first section. 


The first movement tells us of action and the struggle 
with the elements, the second of rest and home enjoy- 
ments. The Adlegretto guasi andantino is an exquisite 
genre picture to which the national colouring gives a 
peculiar charm. It represents a scene full of contented- 
ness, good-natured humour, and playfulness; it is a 
harmony without a false note in it. With one rush the 
last movement takes us again into the midst of the bustle 
of life. Here are vigour and fire in abundance, but also. 
contrasting pensive passages are not wanting. Grieg may 
be seen in this movement gloriously soaring on the wings. 
of chords of the ninth. I have not room for many quo- 
tations ; the beginning of one passage, however, must not 
be passed by without special notice being taken of it, 
namely, the succession of triads ascending by thirds. 
Similar passages occur in other works, and bring to mind 
the progression of the chords on the tonic and mediant,, 
and other favourite harmonic and melodic progressions of 
the composer’s. 


(No. 13.) 


~~, Violin. 






































Sonata, Op. 13, for pianoforte and violin, contains a 
good deal of charming and interesting matter; but man- 
nerism becomes disagreeably obtrusive, and we hear too: 
much that we have already heard in earlier works. The oft 
mentioned melodic progression (illustrations Nos. 1, 2, 9, 
¢, d, are taken from this sonata), the chords of the ninth, 
the secondary chords: of the seventh, the ascending suc- 
cession of triads by thirds, &c., stare at us from all sides. 
and corners in this sonata, Indeed, the national pecu- 
liarities which we constantly meet with in Grieg’s compo- 
sitions are not contained in the same quantitative propor- 
tion in the folk-music from which they are imitated. 

(To be continued.) 





A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PIANO- 
FORTE WORKS OF FREDERIC CHOPIN. 
By FR. NIECKS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been written on Chopin’s 
music, there is still, I think,’ room for a commentary such 
as I propose to lay before the reader. Schumann, who 
was one of the greatest Chopin enthusiasts, wrote many 
notices of his idol’s works, but none of them can be 
called a criticism. Although containing, on the whole, 
a just estimate of Chopin’s genius, and here and there 
hints that assist us in penetrating to the heart-spring of 
his nature, they are chiefly valuable as fanciful effusions 
of a poetical mind and manifestations of the writer’s cha- 
racter. The most precious contribution to Chopin criti- 
cism we owe to Liszt. Still he does not so much analyse 
individual works as the composer’s tendencies and man- 
ner. Moreover, the luxuriant growth of imagery in which 
he has embedded his acute observations and striking 





descriptions will, no doubt, deter many from profiting by 
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his excellent teaching. Most writers on Chopin’s music 
stop short at generalities which may be summed up in the 
words of Louis Ehlert (“ Briefe tiber Musik an eine Freun- 
din”): “Poor Chopin! Was it the sufferings of his 
nation that grieved him, or was it a secret woe, a love 
tragedy?” Where particulars and technicalities are 
mentioned, these critics do not go beyond the most obvious 
superficialities. Not that all of them lack the ability to go 
deeper and treat the subject more fully. The force of cir- 
cumstances may in many cases compel them to be brief 
and to touch lightly. A considerable part of the Chopin 
literature, however, is made up of eloquent rhapsodies 
and transcendent sentimentalism. Novelists, magazine 
writers, and hoc genus omne have often been inspired by 
the Polish tone-poet. It must be admitted that there is a 
peculiar fascination about the music of this composer, 
and consequently some excuse for the wild ravings and 
maudlin ecstasies of these otherwise fairly rational people. 
Indeed, whoever approaches the magical circle, with its 
perfume-laden atmosphere, is attracted and succumbs to 
the power of the sorcerer, unless protected by a potent 
counter-spell. There is proof enough, and more, that the 
critics often ventured near the circle without a sufficient 
protection—with what sad result it is unnecessary to 
say. Facts and calm argument cannot be neglected with 
impunity. Is not the narrowest spot of /erra firma more 
.precious than all the vast misty regions of impalpabilities ? 
At any rate, let us first get a good footing, otherwise we 
may find ourselves drifting in a phantasmagoria, led 
hither and thither by all sorts of will-o’-the-wisps. 

Postponing a general characterisation of Chopin’s music 
till the latter part of these remarks, I shall at present con- 
fine myself to pointing out the nature of each work and 
the germinating and growing peculiarities of the com- 
poser’s style, and in doing so [ shall not forget to keep a 
sharp look-out for what others have said worth repeating 
or contradicting. 

[Before entering on my task I may mention that Messrs. 
Augener and Co. are bringing out a new and complete 
edition of Chopin’s pianoforte works in six volumes, 
“reprinted from the celebrated Russian publication, 
which was revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after 
the German, French, and Polish editions by Carl Klind- 
worth.” If this gentleman’s edition is not so generally 
known as it deserves, the fact may be easily accounted 
for by the out-of-the-way place of its nativity (Moscow), 
and other non-artistic causes. The great merits of the 
edition are recognised by all pianists who know it. Liszt, 
certainly no mean authority, speaks of it with the highest 
praise. The minute and exceedingly careful fingering, 
which is one of the most important features of the edition, 
will be welcomed by all students of Chopin. But also 
finished artists cannot fail to profit by its suggestiveness. 
The excellences of the Russian edition appear in the 
English edition of Messrs. Augener and Co. in a more 
convenient and attractive garb, the size being more 
handy, and the printing of the music of great clearness 
and beauty. Klindworth attained, in his edition, a high 
degree of correctness; still, oversights are not alto- 
gether absent from it. The present publishers will, no 
doubt, take advantage of their favourable position as 
successors, and surpass their predecessor also in cor- 
rectness. | 

Op. 1, Rondo in c minor, 2/4, dedicated to ‘“‘ Madame de 
Linde” (the wife of the learned philologist and rector of 
the Lyceum at Warsaw, Dr. Samuel Bogumil von Linde, 
Chopin’s professor, and his father’s friend), was published 
in the year 1825, the sixteenth or seventeenth of the com- 
poser, who was born on March 1, 1809. The themes of this 
piece, although commonplace, have an unaffected air, and 





the manner of writing for the pianoforte bespeaks familiarity 
with this instrument. Indeed, the rondo is as good a 
thing as many of those sent into the world by the more 
respectable providers of the article called salon-music. 
This, however, is the only praise that one feels justified in 
bestowing on it ; for the parts are pieced together with- 
out much art, and signs of individuality are hardly dis- 
cernible. Still, it contains some chromatic passages 
which may perhaps be taken as indicative of the em- 
bryonic presence of the compéser’s fondness for a kind of 
progression that in his subsequent works developed so 
exuberantly, but also so differently from what might have 
been expected from these first specimens. An instance 
may also be found in this piece of another peculiarity of 
Chopin’s style, a certain serpent-like winding of 
melodic outline, of frequent occurrence in his passage- 
work. The dominant influence of any one composer 
seems to me as little traceable as distinct marks of 
originality.  Karasowski writes in his “Fr. Chopin,” 
that in the rondos of the composer the influence of 
Hummel is patent. That Hummel influenced Chopin 
nobody will deny who has studied the works of these two 
men, or knows something of the history of pianoforte- 
playing ; but that Hummel’s influence is paramount and 
perceptible especially in the rondos I am unable to see. 
In the one at present before us I perceive only absence of 
originality. What makes this Op. 1 noteworthy is its 
value as an illustration of Chopin’s powers at that period 
of his life. We learn from it that as a creative artist he 
was not a very precocious genius. Mendelssohn, a con- 
temporary, and his senior by a few weeks, had already 
at that time composed a symphony, quartetts, and other 
works which, whilst they are not without traces of 
originality, testify to his earnestness of striving and 
mastery of form. And in another year he produced no 
less a work than the overture to, the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

The opus numbers, as is so often the case, do not indi- 
cate the sequence in which the works were composed. 
Although it is not my intention to follow the chronological 
order throughout, which, indeed, if I would I could not 
do, it may be advisable to pay some regard to the period in 
which the composer is forming his style. The work which 
we will now consider is Op.'5, Rondeau a la Mazur, 
dedicated to “ Mademoiselle la Comtesse Alexandrine de 
Moriolles.” In it Chopin’s individuality begins to stir. 
Like Op. 1, it was first published in Warsaw. Schumann, 
writing on it in 1836, after its publication in Germany, 
remarks that it may have been written in the eighteenth 
year of the composer. In this work, which is a great 
stride in advance of Op. 1, we get indubitable glimpses of | 
the Chopin to come. Who could fail to recognise him 
in the following bars ?>— 
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The passage marked /usingando e leggiero is one of those 
sweet, persuasive flows of sounds which so often bewitch 
the listener in Chopin’s works. The chromatic progres- 
sions, the dissolving of the harmonies, and the linking of 
their constituent parts, should be particularly noticed. 
Following the course of the piece, we meet with wide- 
spread chords, and a little farther on with the serpen- 
tine line (pages 70, 71, 72). The whole composition 
_is light and playful, especially the coquettish passage 
with shakes and grufppeiti of six notes. The Polish 
element, which was absent from Op. 1, comes here to the 
surface in rhythm and melody. This Rondeau 4 la 
Mazur, although not one of Chopin’s masterpieces, is in 
every respect superior to the first rondo, and an impor- 
tant link in the composer’s development. The harmonies 
are often novel and quite Chopinesque (for instance— 
last line of page 70 and first line of page 71 of Messrs. 
Augener and Co.’s edition, a passage unfortunately too 
long for quotation), and the matter is more homogeneous 
and better welded into oneness. There is only one 
rather awkward passage (last line of page 72 and first 
line of page 73) which somewhat disfigures this pretty 
piece. 

Op. 2, “La ci darem la mano,” varié avec accompagne- 
ment Worchestre, dedicated to M. Titus Woyciechowski, 
one of the composer’s most intimate friends. This com- 
position was played by the composer at a musical academy 
in the Imperial Opera House at Vienna, on August 11, 
1829, and published in the same year by Haslinger. It 
formed the 27th part of the serial publication, the 
Odeon. 

“ Hats off, gentlemen: a genius!” Thus wrote Schu- 
mann in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung (No. 49, Vol. 
XXXIII., 1831), and were hea lesser man I would recall to 
the mind of the reader the words of a great writer: “He 
who first praises a good book becomingly is next in merit to 
the author.” Still, ready as I am to doff my hat, and even 
to join in the cry, I hesitate to go along with Schumann 
all the way. I suspect that many may not be able to 
distinguish in these variations the voices of Don Juan, 
Zerlina, Masetto, and Leporello—to hear the flirting of 
the Spanish grandee with the peasant girl, the curses of 
the duped lover, and the jeers and laughter of the mali- 

-Cious attendant. These and other notions of Florestan, 
the representative of the enthusiastic side of Schumann’s 
character, are what the more meditative Eusebius calls 
“ private feelings, perhaps praiseworthy, though somewhat 

. Subjective.” To this whimsical Phantasiestiick of Schu- 
mann, which the editor thought necessary to introduce 
with a few words, succeeded in the same number of the 
paper a criticism by “an old musician,” which in its turn 
was followed by the remark of the editor, that want of 
space prevented him from inserting a third notice of the 
work sent in by Fr. Wieck. All this shows us that 
Chopin had made some sensation in the musical world. 
But let us hear what the survivor of the “really good 
olden time” has to say. After describing the excellent 
method he employs in forming a judgment on a new 
work, he gives vent to his astonishment and dismay. 
What prodigious évavura/ Only extraordinarily large 
hands can undertake the task! And how full the hands 
are always packed! He who will play the variations 
properly must be somewhat of a Paganini on the piano- 
forte. But how is any one to slur two such chords as 
occur in bar 24? They are not marked arfeggio. And 
what excruciating dissonances in bar 8 of Variation II., 
bars 4 and 13 of Variation III.! In this manner the 
upholder of the good olden time goes on shrieking and 
lamenting. Now if the reader will take the trouble of 

looking up the bars I have indicated, he will see that the 





dissonances which hurt the old man so grievously appear 
to us quite harmless, and the difficulties which affrighted 
him so much are looked at by our more highly deveioped 
generation with serene equanimity. There is, however, 
one observation in this otherwise only historically interest- 
ing criticism which has a deeper significance. ‘“‘ Nothing 
but dravura and figuration.” Well said, old mole! Only 
let us add, “ What dravura and what figuration:” Here 
is certainly a man with a new language, who talks 
brilliantly, and moves about with af/omd, As yet he has 
nothing deep to say ; but the originality of language and 
his aristocratic manner augur well for the future. The most 
striking peculiarities (that is, those that lie nearest the 
surface) of Chopin’s style may be illustrated by examples 
from this work. What we have seen before in the earlier 
stages of its growth is now in a state of forwardness. 
The introduction, the fifth variation (adagio), and the 
finale are the most characteristic parts of this work with 
regard to the composer’s manner ; the latter two move- 
ments the most important and promising with regard to 
the ideal contents. To give an adequate idea of Chopin’s 
style, especially of its fine loose-woven texture, it would 
be necessary to quote the greater part of these three 
movements. As this is impossible, a few jottings must 
suffice. No. 2, a and /, are examples of wide-spread 
chords; No. 2, d and ¢, of skips; No. 2, 4 and «¢, of 
chromatic progressions and the serpentine line. No. 
2, a, exemplifies not only wide-spread chords, but also 
ornamentation. And in regard to this, and indeed to all 
kinds of figuration and passage-work, every one must be 
struck with the comparative rareness of diatonic scales. 
Straight lines are almost wholly absent from Chopin’s 
works ; his predilection for the vague in rhythm and out- 
line shows itself everywhere. But although | said that 
Chopin’s style was novel, I must not be understood to mean 
that he evolved it wholly out of his own consciousness. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. It is not so much new elements as 
the different commixture of known elements which pro- 
duces an individual style. Compared with what is adopted 
the absolutely new is insignificant. But the diminution 
of the quantity, or exclusion of some elements, and the 
increasing of the quantity or strength of others, play 
an important part in the formation of a style. In that of 
Chopin there is very little of which one might not find the 
germ, at least, in the works of some predecessor. And 
this cannot be otherwise. What is individual experience 
compared with that of humanity? But if we keep this in . 
mind we may say that the originality of Chopin’s style is 
greater than that of, perhaps, any other pianoforte com- 
poser. The pianoforte composers who influenced him 
most were undoubtedly Hummel and Field, and of other 
composers, I think, Spohr made a considerable impression 
on him. For the present I shall say no more about this ; 
but before closing the discussion of Op. 2, I will briefly 
advert to the opinion of the redoubtable Berlin critic 
so often mentioned in connection with Chopin. Louis 
Rellstab, the editor of the /7zs, damned our composer 
(in 1830) without a shadow of faint praise. The addition 
of a note at the beginning of Mozart’s theme draws from 
him the expressions, “ exceedingly little feeling for melodic 
construction and beauty of rhythm”—“ Vandalism ”— 
“sprung from a rude Sclavonic race,” &c. In the varia- 
tions, he says, the composer “runs down the theme with 
roulades, and throttles and hangs it with chains of shakes.” 
Nevertheless he thinks that the piece will be welcomed 
by the male and female pianists. 

The orchestral accompaniment is so unimportant that I 
had almost forgotten to mention it. I may again refer to 
it at another stage of this commentary. At present we 
will pass on. 
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Op. 4, Grande Sonate in C minor. Chopin sent this 
work to the Viennese publisher, Haslinger, before his 
visit to the Austrian capital in the summer of 1829, but it 
was not published till after his death. Nobody will 
blame the publisher for not bringing out the work at the 
time he was asked to do so; but to keep it back till the 
name of Chopin had become celebrated, and publish it 
when the composer could no longer be consulted as to his 
wishes, is, to say the least, a very unfair proceeding. | 
am sure he would not have given his consent to the 
publication of this work if he had been asked to do so 
at the time of his artistic maturity. Of course Chopin, 
once in his grave, had, like so many of his unfortunate 
brother geniuses, to submit to this and other indignities. 

Op. 4 is as hollow as it is ambitious—full of effort, with 
bombast for its only result. The young composer had 
neither adequate ideas for a sonata nor a conception of its 
form. Tosuch an extent was he cramped by the purpose 
of doing something grand, that he lost his elegance, bril- 
liance, airiness, and all his cunning of speech, and became 
a dull, long-winded bore. Of contrast he seems not to 
have had the slightest notion. Indeed this sonata may 
be recommended to incipient composers as an example of 
“how not to do it.” The first movement is one long 
monotonous stretch of almost uninterrupted minor. The 
middle movements—a minuet with more of the scherzo 
than the minuet character, and a larghetto in 5/4— 
which do not fall under my strictures, refresh and enable 
one to undergo the fatigue of travelling through that 
bleak and boundless last movement. How much of the 
pleasant effect of the minuet is due to the bright E flat 
major after so much C minor? We may not consider it a 
great manifestation of genius, its pleasantness we cannot 
deny. The underlying thought of the larghetto is slender, 
not to say insignificant, and the heart has little concern in 
the matter. But the expression and manner, although 
somewhat forced, are—perhaps the more so on account 
of the exaggeration—unmistakably Chopinesque, which 
cannot be said of the first and last movements. The 
rhythmical construction—five crotchets in a bar, and the 
employment of quavers against triplets, four quavers against 





quintuplets, intermixed with quavers against semiquavers, 
quavers against quavers, and other combinations—makes 
the larghetto one of the most curious compositions of 
Chopin. As Op. 5 has already been discussed, and Op. 3 
(Introduction et Polonaise brillante), a work for piano- 
forte and violoncello, is not comprised in the edition 
before us, we will now turn our attention to— 

Op. 6 and 7, two sets of mazurkas ; the first, con- 
sisting of four numbers, dedicated to “ Mademoiselle la 
Comtesse Pauline Plater ;” the second, consisting of five 
numbers, dedicated to “ Madame Johns de la Nouvelle 
Orléans.” These mazurkas gave occasion to a criticism 
which, in savageness, may be compared to that of Keats’ 
poems in the Quarterly, and those on Byron and Mont- 
gomery in the Edinburgh Review. It appeared in the 
twenty-eighth number of the /77s, in 1833, Rellstab being the 
writer. “In the dances before us the author satisfies the 
passion [of writing affectedly and unnaturally] to a loath- 
some excess. He is indefatigable, and I might say inex- 
haustible, in his search for ear-splitting discords, forced 
transitions, harsh modulations, ugly distortions of melody 
and rhythm. Everything one can possibly think of is 
raked up to produce the effect of odd originality, but 
especially strange keys, the most unnatural positions of 
chords, the most perverse combinations with regard to 
fingering.” After some more discussion of the same 
nature, he concludes with the clenching sentence: “If 
Mr. Chopin had shown this composition to a master, the 
latter would, it is to be hoped, have torn it and thrown it 
at his feet, which we will hereby do symbolically.” 
Tempora mutantur, fef]uos} mutamur in illis. What 
Rellstab, and no doubt many of his contemporaries, called 
oddity, we call originality; what they called perverse, 
forced, unnatural, we call piquant, expressive, novel. In 
short, what they abhorred we dote on. I, at least, am 
going to distinguish the innumerable faults of taste 
(according to Rellstab) with innumerable marks of ad- 
miration. And have we grown so much wiser than our 
forefathers? Alas,no! For although we can see their 
unwisdom, we are blind to our own. 

Hitherto Chopin had been a clever artist, not to say 
artificer ; in these mazurkas he presents himself as a poet. 
They are indeed poems, small in size, it is true, but teem- 
ing with new and interesting matter. We are struck with 
much that is novel and strange: all this, however, is a 
means to an end—the expression of an individuality with 
its intimate experiences. 

Who could fail to /ze/ the meaning of the first mazurka? 
Without formal preliminaries—he being too much in 
earnest—the composer breaks out into a love-plaint. At 
times his heart grows faint, and giddiness seizes his . 
senses (No. 3, a). And, oh! the yearning, the meltin 
tenderness ! (No. 3, 4). Again, thoughts rise up that pce. 
the heart in twain (No. 3, c). Once also a vision of 
happiness is seen through the veil of sadness, but it passes 
away, and the consciousness of the reality returns. This 
and some of the following mazurkas remind me of Chopin’s 


letters from Vienna to his friends Woyciechowski and 
Matuszynski. 
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The second mazurka represents a very different mood. 
There is in it less mental absorption, and consequently 
the physical action of dancing gets a greater share of 
attention. The rhythm is strongly marked in the first 
part, where the melody is assigned to a middle voice, and 
the accompaniment consists of iterations of the tonic, 
dominant, and octave; the melody in the second part 
trips and wheels along with great sprightliness ; and the 
fourth part smiles with serene gaiety. 

The third mazurka, vivace, foams over with joy. There 
being no damping cares, the animal spirits rise high. 
Everything is brisk and vigorous. Mark only how the 
theme, which begins with the ninth bar, swings itself up 
higher and higher, and culminates in the fourth bar with 
the suspended fourth and sixth (No. 4, 2), how emphatically 
strikes in the following part, and how light and risvegliato 
all the rest. 

The fourth mazurka is like the passing before one’s 
mind’s eye of some scene of past happiness—sweet, calm, 
and melancholy withal, for the happiness is past. A be- 
witching monotony pervades this short mazurka of twenty- 
four bars, or rather of twelve bars, for the other twelve 
are made up of repetitions—nay, even these twelve bars 
are reducible to six, if we leave out of account the slightly 
varied cadences. 

The fifth mazurka, the first of the second set (Op. 7). 
The wild frolicsomeness of this mazurka vents itself in 
merry skips and twirls, and the sharp dissonances are 
like the mischievous looks and unrestrained laughter of 
the careless young. I will quote a passage which, no 
doubt, was one of those ‘that horrified Rellstab and the 
people who believed in the good olden time (No. 4, 4). 
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Chopin must have felt lonely when he wrote the sixth 
mazurka. Now listen to the beginning ; is it not solitude 
made audible? There is no bass to mark the first part of 
the bar, and the chord of the fourth and sixth, how dismal ! 
And, in the second part, does not this bird pipe for a mate ? 
Oh, what love-sick sighs! (No. 5). The following part is 
coaxing and playful. But it would take as many pages as 
I give lines to it, were I to make an attempt at describing 
all this love-poem says. 
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The seventh mazurka. Here the composer has dipped 
his brush in darker colours —a sombre background 
from which here and there spring glaring flashes of light. 
Dull brooding, indignation, querulous restlessness, de- 
fiance, all this is expressed in this mazurka. The passage 
with the melody in the left hand and the chromatic pro- 
gressions of the harmonies in the right hand, and the 
accompaniment beginning with the tenth bar—a rest on 
the first crotchet, chords on the second and third—should 
be noted. ; 

The eighth mazurka is peculiarly wayward. The quick 
whirling motions from time to time suddenly interrupted 
by a pause and a thump or an unexpected modulation, 
and then continued again, are full of charming trickery. 
One seems to see graceful figures flitting about, stopping, 
and slipping away before they can be seized. The unex- 
pected changes (A flat, c, A flat, D flat, a, A flat major) may 
be likened to the effect produced by the turning of the 
handle of a stereoscope. Indeed, cne is quite mysteriously 
affected (No. 6). 




















The ninth mazurka consists, besides four bars of intro- 
duction, of only sixteen bars, the second eight of which 
are a transposition to the dominant of the first eight. 
The wild, mad, breathless whirling has no end, but is 
marked dal segno da capo. 

A description of the character of the mazurka as a 
national dance, and the relation of Chopin’s exquisite 
poems to it, I reserve for a subsequent part of this com- 
mentary. 

Op. 8, Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, being 
not contained in this edition, I pass by, mentioning only 
that this work, which contributes nothing to Chopin’s 
fame, and is hardly ever played, was on its appearance 
favourably received on all sides. The men of the good 
olden time smiled a benignant approval, and even the 
most caustic of the critics patted him patronisingly on the 
back. Such is criticism! 

Op. 9, Trois Nocturnes, dedicated to ‘“ Madame 
Camille Pleyel.” According to Rellstab, Chopin, without 
borrowing directly from Field. copied his melody and his 
manner of accompaniment. There is some truth in this ; 
only the word “copy” is not the correct one. Field was 
the originator of the nocturne, and Chopin, no doubt, owes 
much to him. The younger received from the older artist 
the first impulse to write in this form, and naturally 
adopted also something of his manner. Still the similitude 
is rather generic than specific. At any rate, the contents 
of Op. 9 give Chopin a just claim to originality, and the 
influence which is noticeable in the first set of nocturnes 
disappears more and more in those that follow. “Where 
Field smiles,” says the critic I have so often quoted, 
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“Chopin makes a grinning grimace; where Field 
sighs, Chopin groans; where Field shrugs his shoulders, 
Chopin twists his whole body ; where Field puts some 
seasoning into the food, Chopin empties a handful of 
Cayenne pepper . . . . Inshort, if one holds Field’s 
charming romances before a distorting concave mirror, so 
that every delicate expression becomes a coarse one, one 
gets Chopin’s work . . . . We implore Mr. Chopin 
to return to nature.” Now, what remains of this state- 
ment after subtracting narrow-mindedness and malice? 
Nothing but that Chopin is more various and passionate 
than Field, and has developed to the utmost some of the 
means of expression used by the latter. But enough of 
controversy. 

Larghetto, B flat minor. A voluptuous dreaminess 
and cloying sweetness are brought out by the rounded 
contours of the melody, the waving accompaniment, with 
its outspread harmonies, the fioriture—with sometimes 
three against two, eleven against six, twenty against 
twelve, or seven against six notes of the accompaniment, 
not to mention other rhythmical peculiarities—and the 
sentimental chromatics that tend to and are absorbed by 
the notes of their attraction. Twilight, the stillness of 
eve, and such thoughts as are engendered thereby, this 
piece suggests. In the latter part of the D flat major 
section existence becomes mere sensation (latter part of 
page 97). From this cloud-sea of unnamable bliss clear 
images begin again to emerge on the return of the B flat 


~) minor section. 


Andante, E flat major, 12/8. The tone of sentiment, 
and the phraseology of this nocturne have been made so 
common by fashionable salon-composers, that one can- 
not help suspecting that it is not a quite natural tone— 
not a tone of true feeling, but of sentimentality. The 
vulgar do not imitate the true and noble, but the false 
and ostentatious. In this piece one breathes drawing- 
room air. Ostentation of sentiment and affectation of 
speech are native to that place. That the original is 
infinitely superior to the imitations I need not say. 
Eloquence, grace, and genuine refinement are discernible 
in every tone and motion. On the other hand, however, 
one cannot but notice how the composer puts himself 
into attitudes, conjures up sighs, and flutes out euphuisms. 
The cadenza near the end of the nocturne is character- 
istic of the whole thing. 

The Allegretto, F sharp minor, 6/8, is, like the preceding 
nocturne, exquisite salon-music. Little is said, but that 
little very prettily. Although the atmosphere is close, 
impregnated with musk and other perfumes, there is here 
no affectation. An agztato, &, interrupts the ad/egretto, to 
which it again returns. The concluding cadenza, that 
twirling line, would, if we did not know the composer, be 
as good as the subscription “ Fred. Chopin.” 

These nocturnes are not among our composer’s greatest 
achievements, but they are interesting as illustrations. of 
a side of his character which appears only incidentally in 
the mazurkas, and in most of his other works : Chopin 
indulges here freely in the dolce far niente of blissful day- 
dreaming. 

Op. 10, Douze Etudes, dedicated to “his friend, 
F, Liszt,” is an opus of far greater importance. Whether 
looked at from an zsthetical or technical point of view, 
these studies will be seen to be second to no other collec- 
tion of studies whatever. Were it not wrong to speak of 
anything in art as absolutely best, their excellence would 
induce one to call them unequalled. The diversity of 
character exhibited by these studies is very great. The 
first (No. 7, a), a study for the practice of broken chords 
in extended positions, is no more than a succession of 
harmonies. The eleventh (No. 7, ¢), consisting of wide- 








spread arpeggios, has, in addition to harmony, also 
melody ; but the educational purpose predominates. The 
second (No. 7, 4)—chromatic scales and figures for the 
right hand, with a staccato chord accompaniment for the 
right and left—is chiefly technically interesting. The 
ninth (No. 7, @), intended for the development of the 
elasticity of the left hand, is also musically of considerable 
value. The third (/ento ma non troppo, in E major) and 
the sixth (andante, in E flat minor) may be reckoned 
among Chopin’s loveliest compositions. They combine 
classical chasteness of contour with the fragrance of 
romanticism. But the twelfth study (a/legro con fuoco, 
in C minor), how superbly grand! The composer seems 
to be fuming with rage: the left hand rushes impetuously 
along, and the right hand strikes in with passionate 
ejaculations. _It is not difficult to believe the story that 
he composed this study when he received at Stuttgart the 
news of the taking of Warsaw by the Russians, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1831. In the studies which I have not par- 
ticularly mentioned the technical and musical value are 
pretty evenly balanced, the fourth having perhaps an 
overbalance on the musical side. Very characteristic of 
Chopin’s pianoforte language are also Nos. 7 and Io, 
although this may be said of almost every one of the 
twelve. Simultaneous combinations of different rhythms 
are frequent in Chopin’s music. One of the forms to be 
found there is exemplified in the tenth study. The quo- 
tations are from studies 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, and 11. 
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What distinguishes these studies from most of Chopin’s 
other works is a healthy freshness—nay, at times, even 
manly vigour. Take for instance Nos. 8 and 12. But 
even the slow ones, the dreamy No. 3, and the elegiac 
No. 6, have nothing of the faintness and sickliness which 
are found in so many of this composer’s works—among 
others, and more especially, in the last-considered noe- 
turnes. As to the material furnished for practice, it was 
so novel at the time when these studies made their first 
public appearance, that one does not wonder at poor blind 
Rellstab being staggered—let us imagine the effect upon 
his mind of Nos. 1, 7, 10, and 11 !—and venting his 
feelings in the following uncouthly jocular manner: 
“Those who have distorted fingers may put them right by 
practising these studies ; but those who have not, should 
not play them, at least not without having a surgeon at 
hand.” 


Op. 11, Concerto in E minor. My comments on this 
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work, which concludes the volume, I shall reserve till I 

discuss the F minor concerto, Op. 21. This arrangement 

will save much repetition, and at the same time some 

regard will be paid therebyto chronological order ; for 

what is called the first concerto is in reality the second. 
(To be continued). 








THE OPERA SEASON. 


WITH the present account the record of the Opera Season 
of 1879 will be complete. The subscription or fashion- 
able season at Her Majesty’s Theatre finished on July 
the 12th, Mme. Etelka Gerster repeating her charming 
performance of Dinorah, in which she represents the 
poor demented girl as she might possibly have been, with 
only the refinement peculiar and instinctive in most 
women. She was the village girl not fully versed in the 
ultra-refinements of life, such as Dinorah might reason- 
ably be expected to be. The critic of the Atheneum, in 
an appreciative notice of the event, says :— 


As in all her previous parts, the Hungarian A7ima donna throws 
a new light on the character ; the playfulness of Dinorah with her 
goat, her teasing of Corentino in the duet in the first act, and the 
ravings of Dinorah in the second act, were presented in a novel and 
effective manner. The vocalisation, especially when the composer's 
text was rigidly adhered to, was irreproachable ; but the ‘‘Ombra 
Leggiera " (the Shadow and Dance Song) raises the vexed question 
to what extent embellishments of a theme are justifiable. When 
Mme. Patti sang the aria d'entrata from the Bardiere to Rossini 
in his drawing-room, he exclaimed, after some brilliant rou/ades, 
“It is magnificent, but tell me the name of the composer.” So 
with the sparkling fioriture of Meyerbeer, singers gifted with re- 
markable volubility and velocity will indulge in fanciful freaks in 
order to astound an audience. With her extensive compass up to 
F in alt, Mme, Gerster-Gardini is sometimes tempted to give way 
to her fancy, and to obey the most daring whims, and if the scales 
come legitimately out of the composer’s subject, the licence is 
allowable. Sontag and Persiani never forgot the motif when intro- 
ducing exercises. However much professors of singing may preach 
and composers may protest against liberties taken with their con- 
ceptions, miscellaneous audiences are taken by storm by all 
extremes. The rapturous reception of Mme. Gerster-Gardini’s 
Shadow scena, and the determination of the house last Monday 
night to have the last portion repeated, were unmistakable signs of 
her popularity. M. Roudil’s Hoel will rank next to that of M. 
* Faure. Power was displayed in the early acts and pathos in the 
third act—the vomanza ‘‘ Sei vendicata assai” being re-demanded, 
Signor Frapolli's Corentino was amusing and effective. The 
sympathetic contralto of Mlle. Tremelli was heard with delight in 
the goatherd’s air of the second act, The overture, with the Santa 
Maria chorus behind the curtain, the exquisite ¢vzo finale of the first 
act, ‘‘Il Tintinnar,”’ the orchestral éatermezzo and freludio, the 
Paternoster of the last act, were amongst the telling numbers of the 
varied and picturesque score, 


The reproduction of Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas, on 
July 1oth, is the only other worth calling for special remark. 
In the opera Mme. Christine Nilsson appeared, and 
repeated the part of Mignon with all the well-known 
power with which she interprets the character, together 
with the additional grace and charm which experience has 
enabled her to add, the result being a distinct gain to the 
audiences and to the lyric stage. Her reading of the 
character produces the veritable impersonation of Mignon, 
which the readers of Wilhelm Meister dream of, but 
rarely hope to see realised. But for her highly-finished 
and truly poetical performance, it is doubtful whether the 
opera would possess much interest for the public. It is 
not a great work, and the few points of interest it contains 
are not of sufficient strength to support the whole burden 
of an opera in many acts. In Goethe’s story, the chief 

- pleasure imparted to the reader lies in the description of 
ordinary occurrences, and the profound knowledge of 
human nature displayed. These are of little use when 





required for the exhibition of dramatic purposes, and the 
few incidents to be found in the work are unfortunately 
not of strength enough to command the attention of an 
audience accustomed to, or at all events expectant of, some 
degree of excitement of plots even in an opera. Not one 
of the dramatis persone, except Mignon, has any marked 
characteristics to give them interest in the eyes of the 
public, for all that they are so powerful in the novel, and 
M. Thomas has not been able, by means of his music, 
to invest them with any special attraction. Moreover, 
although each of the representatives of the characters 
seemed anxious to do the best possible, it must be said 
that no one succeeded to the like extent as Mme. 
Nilsson. The whole attraction of the plot, such as it is, 
was centred in her, and the opera dragged somewhat when 
she was not upon the stage. Mlle. Kellogg, as Felina, 
was as good as possible, Mme. Trebelli was an excellent 
Frederic, and M. Roudil a most worthy Lotario, but his 
music is “nothing ifnot melancholy.” Signor Campanini’s 
William was too rough and unpolished to be pleasing. 
During the season of “ Opera at reduced prices,” the part 
of Mignon has been played by Mme. Marie Roze with 
good effect. 

Of the other operas given since our last notice a few 
words will tell all. The Huguenots has been repeated, and 
on one occasion a new Marguerite di Valois appeared in 
the person of Mile. Hamakers, a most accomplished 
singer, with a beautiful and powerful voice, and an ex- 
perience in stage business. Her career has been short in 
this country, being confined as yet to the one appearance, 
much to the regret of those who can thoroughly appreciate 
worthy artistic efforts. It is unfortunately not likely to be 
an extensive one, as she is no longer possessed of those 
qualities of youth, and so forth, which will enable her to. 
take a long advantage of the success she won. 

A new Italian baritone, Signor Pantaleone, appeared 
also only once as Amonasro, in Verdi’s Aida, when he 
achieved a fair measure of success, for he is an intelligent 
and earnest artist. 

Mme. Marie Roze has returned to England after a 
long and almost triumphant tour through America.. Her 
voice has improved in volume, she acts and sings most 
artistically, and her performances as Pamina (// Flauto 
Magico), as Leonora (// Trovatore), and as Elvira (in Don 
Giovanni) have justified the promise of excellence made 
some time since upon her first appearance. 

Lohengrin has also been given with M. Candidus as 
the chief tenor. It was said that he played the part with 
only one rehearsal. If this was the case, or if it was not, 
he is to be congratulated upon having gained a legitimate: 
success, for he sang the music with genuine feeling and 
expression, and all that was wanting to make his version 
of the part perfect was a little more animation in his 
acting. With so ideal an Elsa as Mme. Nilsson, and 
so splendid an Ortruda as Mlle. Tremelli, the complete 
enjoyment of the opera was secured to the audience, more 
especially as both chorus and band on this occasion were 
truly good. 

A series of performances at reduced prices, and removed 
restrictions as to evening dress—which, by the way, have 
not been so strictly adhered to as in former seasons—was 
commenced on July 14th, and continued for twelve nights, 
repetitions of operas being for the most part the staple 
attraction. 

At Covent Garden Theatre the only novelty produced, 
besides Les Amants de Vérone, of which we spoke last 
month, has been Massenet’s five-act spectacular opera 
Le Roi de Lahore, the story of which seems to have 
been taken from Indian history or mythology, or both 
combined. 
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A young priestess named Nair is loved by an officer 
of the State, _Timeer-but she prefers an unknown lover 
who comes to her each night as she sings her evening 
hymn. Timoor threatens to denounce her as having 
violated her vow of chastity, the king alone having power 
to release her from it. Her unknown lover proves to be 
the King Alim, and he claims the hand of the young 
maiden, but is in turn ordered by the priests to wage war 
against an invader as a penance for what might have been 
sacrilege. In the battle’s heat he is treacherously slain 
by~—fimeor;who assumes the crown and proceeds to marry 
Nair. Alim having ascended to the second heaven, is 
permitted by Indra to return to earth, and to claim Nair 
as his bride. He is warned,. however, that his life will 
terminate with hers. In jealous rage at being foiled of 
the possession of Nair, ‘Heaeer stabs her, and the lovers 
die, and are taken to the realms of bliss. Such is the 
groundwork of this extraordinary opera, of the character 
of the performance of which the critic of the Daily 
Telegraph gives the following summary :— 


The performance reflected very great credit on all concerned, 
looking at the difficulties in the way of careful preparation, Espe- 
cially must the mise en scéme be praised for its lavish splendour. 
Mr. Gye has dealt liberally by M, Massenet, and spared nothing 
calculated to charm the eye, the gorgeous effects of the ballet, 
concerning which we have already spoken, being but representative 
of those produced in every scene. Let us add that here the manager 
shows a just conception of what this form of opera needs, A purely 
musical work like Le Nosze di Figaro or /1 Barbiére is almost in- 
dependent of the stage ; but modern lyric drama is essentially a 
compound structure, having co-ordinate parts, not one of which can 
be safely neglected. Turning to the musical executants it should be 
said that both band and chorus accomplished their unfamiliar task 
most creditably, while the principal artists sustained in M. Massenet'’s 
work the repute they had gained in others better known. Mlle. 
Turolla entered thoroughly into the part of Nair, and played.with 
all the absorption of feeling and faculty that lends to her impersona- 
tions acharm, Mlle. Pasqua represented Kaled with due regard 
to the simple requirements of the part, and sang her one air with 
taste. The Alim of Signor Gayarré had good points dramatically, 
being manly of bearing, and, when necessary, spirited in action. 
But we cannot praise the Spanish tenor for occasionally singing out 
of tune, and forcing his voice till the result becomes absolutely un- 
pleasant. True, M, Massenet’s scoring is heavy, but an accident of 
this sort never abrogates the rules of vocalisation. Signor Silvestri 
as Timoor, and Signor Capponi as Indra, contributed their share 
towards a good result, as did M. Lassalle—with a difference—in the 
part of Scindia, his original creation, M. Lassalle was the hero of 
the evening, and deserved all his honours. We do not say that he 
played his part with fesse, which quality he appears to neglect ; 
but as a bold and manly representative of the ambitious Minister, 
not less than as a consummate vocalist, he left nothing to desire. The 
French baritone’s singing of the air in Act IV. will long be remem- 
bered for its excellence and also for the ‘‘ovation” it elicited. 
Heartier applause never charmed a singer's ears than that which 
very nearly exacted a double encore, and afterwards called the 
artist three times before the curtain. It only remains for us to 
compliment Signor Vianesi and Signor Tagliafico upon the result of 
their endeavours, and to distinctly place on record the success of 
Le Rot de Lahore. 


The success has been such that, each time it has been 
repeated, crowded houses have witnessed the gorgeous 
mise en scene, and the interest excited has been exactly of 
ne same kind as that which rewarded the production in 

aris. 

One other performance of note has marked the latter 
part of the season, namely, that of the Ham/et of Ambroise 
Thomas, with Mlle. Heilbron as Ophelia. In the absence 
of Mme. Albani, who has not appeared at all this 
season, and the impossibility of securing the services 
of Mme. Nilsson, no more fitting representative could 
be found. Her acting was charming, and her vocalisation 
especially beautiful. As Hamlet, Signor Cotogni repeated 
one of his best parts, and Signor Capponi, on the sole 
occasion when the opera was given, distinguished himself 
by singing the music assigned to the Ghost of Hamlet’s 











Father, perfectly in tune. The other parts were creditably 
presented, but especial mention should be made of the 
performance of Mlle. Mantilla, which was somewhat out 
of the ordinary course for its excellence. Mme. Patti 
has, of course, been seen several times in many of her 
favourite characters, but has as yet attempted nothing 
new. 

The business of the house has been carried on not 
only with spirit and energy, but with a particular amount 
of courtesy on the part of the new directors, Messrs. 
Ernest and Herbert Gye. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


_ > 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


July, 1879. 
On June 7th a Fie Musicale was organised at the New Grand 
Opera House for the benefit of the sufferers from the inunda- 
tions in Szegedin. The orchestra consisted of 150 musicians, 
and was directed by MM. Gounod, Massenet, Reyer, Saint- 
Saéns, Léo Delibes, and Guiraud, who conducted their own 
compositions. For the other numbers on the programme, M. 
Vizentini acted as chef d’orchestre. 

The usual yearly ‘“concours ” of the pupils of the Conserva- 
toire will be held this month. The examinations commenced 
at the beginning of June. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 17th, a private ‘‘répétition 
générale” was held at the house of M. Le Couppey, in which 
most of his Conservatoire pupils took part. 

The concerts announced to be given in the Trocadéro by M. 
Alexandre Guilmant, organist of La Trinité and of the Conser- 
vatoire concerts, member of the College of Organists in London, 
commenced on the 5th of June, and ended on the 26th. They 
have been well attended, much appreciated, and from first to 
last a great success, The novelties of the first concert were— 
a chaconne for organ by Dietrich Buxtehude, the famous pre- 
decessor of Sebastian Bach. He was born in Denmark in 
1635. From 1669 up to the time of his death, May th, 1707, 
he was organist in the Marien Kirche, in Liibeck. He was 
honoured on all sides as the greatest organist and composer of 
his time. Sebastian Bach once took the journey to Liibeck on 
purpose to hear him play. This chaconne in C minor is very 
interesting as a combination of rhythms and harmonies. It 
was splendidly played on this occasion, as well as the grand 
toccata and fugue in C major, by Bach. M. Guilmant played 
also several of his own compositions, and some pieces by Handel, 
Chauvet, Berlioz, Schumann, and Lemmens. M. Guilmant also 
improvised on the beautiful organ by Cavaillé-Coll. As he is 
master of the instrument and all its magnificent resources, every- 
thing he performed succeeded in pleasing. M. Waurin (vio- . 
linist) and Mlle. Risarelli, acted in co-operation with him. 

The programme of the second concert, held on June 12th, 
was an extremely interesting one. Mme. E, d’Algua sung two 
airs by Mendelssohn and Handel. M. Paul Viardot played 
two violin solos, one of which was Corelli’s quaint variations 
sérieuses, ‘‘ La Folia,” and M. Lichtlé played an adagio for 
horn by Julius Benedict ; M. F. de la Tombelle acted as accom- 

anist. The performances of M. Guilmant were pieces by 

endelssohn, Dietrich Buxtehude, J. L. Krebs (1713—1780). 
Ad. Deslandres, Lefébure-Wely, and the first movement of 

. S. Bach’s concerto in A minor (d’aprés Vivaldi), also some of 
is own compositions. 

The third concert was held June 19th, and was a most 
interesting one ; it included works by Kirnberger (1721—1783), 
and J. Pachelbel (1653—-1706) ; M. Jacquard (professor at the 
Conservatoire) then played the adagio from Mendelssohn’s 
violoncello sonata, Op. 58. The concert included also an offer- 
toire (No. 5 of the second collection) for the first time, by 
H. Salomé, and a prelude by L. W. Clérambault (1676—1749). 
Mme. Boidin-Puisais, who was the vocalist, sang an air from 
Alceste (Divinités du Styx) Gluck; and M. A. de Vroye 
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played a lovely adagio for flute, by Mozart. Three organ solos 
—A. Cantiléne Pastoral, B. Canon, in B flat, C. Tempo di 
minuetto, by M. Guilmant himself, were then performed. The 
second of the programme contained Bach’s Prélude and 
fugue, in A minor, which was splendidly rendered; Mme. 
Boidin-Puisais sang the lovely air ‘‘de la cantate de la Pente- 
céte,” by Bach, ‘‘ My heart ever faithful ;” M. Jacquard played 
a priére for violoncello, by Guilmant ; and minuet de la sonata 
in G, by Boccherini (1740—1805). Then came an improvisation 
by M. Guilmant; Mme. Boidin-Puisais sang a melody by 
Guilmant, ‘‘Ce que dit le silence;” M. A. de Vroye played 
Mochelés’ charming and unfortunately so little known andante 
for flute and organ. The concert concluded with a Marche 
Triomphale by Lemmens. 

The fourth and last concert of this interesting series was held 
on June 26th, with the co-operation of Mlle. Marie Tayau 
(violinist), Mme, Duvivier, and M. Lauwers—M. Lauwers did 
not put in an appearance, and his place was substituted by a 
pupil of the Conservatoire, who sang very well; Mlle. Tayau 
played with her usual success, and was vociferously applauded. 
Mme. Duvivier has a lovely voice, and she sang an air from 
Lefebvre’s Fudith (of which we have already spoken in these 
pages), andanair by Stradella (1645—1678), The organ 
compositions performed were by Mendelssohn, Guilmant, Emile 
Bernard, Frescobaldi (1588—1654), and Bach—the last-named 
being the toccata with pedal solos. Not the least pleasant part 
of these Thursday afternoons is the splendid view over Paris, 
which may be enjoyed on leaving the Trocadéro—the river 
and bridges, the well-known churches, the gilded dome of Les 
Invalides, the ‘‘ Ballon captive,” and the whole panorama of 
verdure and edifices, enhanced by the clear air and brilliant sky 
above. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPziG, Fuly, 1879. 


Ir is but rarely that our Leipzig spring season has furnished such 
musical abundance as during the past one. The greatest 
amount of interest centred in Herr Hofmann’s excellent opera 
company, which gave altogether about thirty performances at 
the Carola Theatre. It is composed of former members of the 
Leipzig Stadt Theater, with the addition of a few celebrated 
artists from other stages, amongst whom are Herr Dr. Gunz 
(of the Court Theatre at Hanover), Herr Dr. Kriickl, and Herr 
Landau. Frau Peschka-Leutner, Fris. Mahlknecht and Borré, 
Frau Lissmann-Gutzschbach, Herren Gura, Ehrke, and Freny, 
stood in good repute, being well remembered from the many 
operas in which they formerly took such active part here. The 
Weimar Court opera band officiated as orchestra, under the 
direction of the Hamburg Capellmeister Fuchs, With the ex- 
ception of two operas, not previously given here, those per- 
formed were the well-known ones, such as Fidelio, Don Fuan, 
Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, Barbiere, Figlia del Reggimento, Schau- 
spieldirector, Czar und Zimmermann, Fra Diavolo, Troubadour, 
and Freischtitz, All these performances were, both with regard 
to minutia and ensemble, not only without blemish, but rendered 
to a high degree of perfection. The first of the operas unknown 
here was Heinrich Hofmann’s Aennchen von Tharau. On the 
whole, the work attained eminent success, due partly to the ex- 
quisite performance, but also to its inherent excellences of sound 
and natural melody, clever work, and unaffected invention. 
Whether the opera will really prove a lasting work is still un- 
certain. At present Hofmann vacillates between all possible 
styles, and does not evince any independent musical charac- 
teristics. Moreover, the text of the opera is thoroughly tedious. 

More genuine success was gained by the second novelty, a 
work composed 175 years ago. This was George Frederick 
Handel’s first opera, A/mira, composed by him in 1704 (in his 
19th year) at Hamburg, and performed there with the greatest 
success on the 8th of January of the following year. Herr 
Capellmeister Fuchs deserves universal approbation, not only 
for rescuing this juvenile work of the immortal master from un- 
merited oblivion, but also for the discretion with which he 
arranged it, rendering it more appropriate to our modern stage. 





The chief ré/e needs an excellent coloratura singer, and had an 
adequate interpreter in Frau Peschka-Leutner. A/miva obtained 
quite an ovation, and has since been thrice performed to crowded 
houses. A new edition of the work is at present being published 
here by Fr. Kistner, to which we may recur on some future 
occasion. 

On behalf of some charitable purpose, a very effective render- 
ing of Beethoven’s 9th Symphony was given at the Stadt Theater 
on the 14th June, the chorus consisting of about 340 ladies and 
gentlemen, and the orchestra being strengthened for the occasion. 
Frls, Antonie Schreiber and Loevy and Herren Schelper and 
Baer undertook the solo parts, when they were for the last time 
conducted here by Herr Capellmeister Tucher, who is now leav- 
ing for Hamburg, to occupy a similar position there. 

Two examinations have again taken place at the Conservatoire. 
At the first (Exam. VIII.) the most excellent pianoforte render- 
ing was Schumann’s A minor concerto, by Frl. Louise Dan, of 
Elbing. The last two movements of Beethoven’s C major con- 
certo were also very successfully given by Mr. Walter Haynes, 
of Great Malvern, who proved himself a sound and genuine 
musician, with talent of no common order. At the same ex- 
amination we heard a sonata of his for pianoforte and violin 
(excellently rendered by Herren Max Fiedler of Zittau and 
Johannes Winderstein of Liineburg) which greatly impressed us, 
as it evinced pleasing invention, firm construction, and clever 
instrumentation. The Examination IX. brought forward exclu- . 
sively compositions by the pupils. An overture for full orchestra | } 
to Washington Irving’s fairy tale ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ” ranked 
foremost in excellence. It is composed by the young American, 
George W. Chadwick of Boston, whose string quartet we men- * 
tioned in our last letter. Next to him, Herr Conrad Hiubner, 
of Dresden, deserves mention for his pianoforte variations. 

On the 24th July a solemnisation, in memory of the Jate Ernst 
Friedrich Richter took place at the Conservatoire, when only 
works of his own were given. Of the long and varied pro- 
gramme, the finest numbers were an E minor string quartet 
(Op. 25), capitally played by Herren Beyer, Bach, Oelsner, 
and Eisenberg, and the violin and pianoforte sonata (Op. 26), 
rendered to perfection by Fri. Horowitz, of Leipzig, and Herr 
Beyer. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, Fuly 12th, 1879. 


Tue Hofoper gave its last performance of the season on June 
30th ; it will be re-opened on August 16. The last evenings 
from June 12th nothing particular took place. Fri. Bianchi 
closed her Gastspiel as Amina, and had the satisfaction to see, 
although the evening was unusually hot, a full house and an 
enthusiastic audience. The direction has the intention of repeat- 
ing, in September, the whole Ring des Nibelungen in one week, 
and has arranged likewise a ‘‘ Mozart week,” in which the whole 
series of his operas will be given. I think it would be better to 
divide them, giving one or two each week, as there is no reason 
for their consecutive performance. We shall hear /domeneo, Iam 
happy to say, for this work begins the series, and has not hereto- 
fore been heard in Vienna for more than fifty years. 

According to my last promise to give some particulars of the 
first decade of the new opera-house (1869 to 1879) I begin with 
the list of the new operas performed there for the first time. 
We heard Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg (February 27, 1870) ; 
Judith, by Doppler ; Rienzi (1871) ; Feramors, by Rubinstein ; 
Abu Hassan by C. M. von Weber (1872) ; Hamlet by Thomas 
(1873) ; Genovefa by Schumann; Aida (1874) 3, Der Wider- 
spiinstigen Zihmung by Hermann Goetz ; Kénigin von Saba ; 
Carmen by Bizet (1875); Die Folkunger by Kretschmer ; Das 
Goldene Kreuz by Briill (1876) ; Die Walkiire ; Der Landfriede 
by Briill (1877); Rheingold ; Die Makkabier by Rubinstein ; 
Philemon und Baucis by Gounod ; Siegfried (1878) ; Gétter- 
dtimmerung (1879). Among the new ballets I may mention 
‘‘Sardanapal,” ‘*Fantasca,” ‘‘ Ellinor,” Brahma,” ‘*Cop- 
pelia,” ‘‘ Sylvia ” (the two last with music by Delibes). Other 
novelties have been: Requiem by Verdi and Die erste Walpur- 
gisnacht by Mendelssohn, with scenic effects (1875). Beethoven 
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was ent by his Fidelio, of course ; Mozart by Don Juan, 
Entfihrnng aus dem Serail, Figaro’s Hochzeit, Weibertreue (Cosi 
fan ee and Zauberflite; Gluck by Armida, [phigenie in 
Aulis (1874, a centenary performance). Jphigenie auf Tauris 
might also have been produced under like conditions upon the 
1ooth anniversary, for it was represented for the first time 
in Paris on May 18th, 1779, but it was overlooked not only 
here, but I think elsewhere. Cherubini was only heard by his 
Wassertrager. Weber, of course, was represented by all his 
familiar works, It is worth while to notice that the last perfor- 
mance of Freischiitz, April, 1879, was its 412th in the Vienna 
Hofoper; Zuryanthe, January, 1879, was it 47th; Oberon, 
February, 1878, its 92nd. Among the new operas Goldmark’s 
Koénigin von Saba celebrated in April, 1879, its 34th perfor- 
mance.  Boieldieu was only represented by his Dame Blanche, 
which was heard for the first time in Paris, December 10, 1825. 
It is a pity that his Yean de Paris, another lovely opera, is so 
much neglected. Sometimes the name of Méhul is saved from 
oblivion by his Yosef und seine Briider, equally worth preserving, 
but there are many works by equally good men worthy of being 
revived and placed upon the stage. 

Kapellmeister Fuchs from Hamburg is engaged, and will 
begin his work in the new season in August. The first new 
opera will be Aennchen von Tharau by Hofmann ; other novel- 
ties are promised, and even the ballet, which in the last 
season was so often given hand in hand with shorter operas, 
is not to be forgotten. 

be ey performed from June 12th to 30th :—Des Teuféels 
Antheil (twice), Aida, Zauberflite, Regimentstochter, Robert der 
Teufel, Stumme von Fortici, Afrikanerin, Lucia, Lohengrin, 
Nachtwandlerin, Don Juan. 








Rebielws, 


—~?¢e— 


Thema und Variationen fiir das Pianoforte. Componirt von 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. Op. 48. London: Augener & Co. 
IF it were necessary to quote a representative example of a com- 
position for the pianoforte which would show the principal 
features of modern thought and the growth of treatment of a 
given subject, no finer specimen could be selected than this 


**Theme and Variations,” the latest published work of Herr 
Scharwenka. Every one in the least degree acquainted with 
the history of these things knows that the old course of progress 
in matters of this kind was based upon a line, if not hard and 
fast, then at all events a sufficiently distinctive line which 
apparently possessed so much charm and fascination for the 
writers of several periods that they carefully constructed all 
their works in this form upon it, fearing to move therefrom, as 
though there was an idea in their minds that for every deviation 
would arise a difficulty, and that their labours would not be 
considered as belonging to the class in which they intended to 
place it. This plan, stated in general terms, was first to give 
the melody selected or invented with simple harmonies, and no 
oe at ornament. Next a slight variation in the bass was 
introduced. This was imitated, as far as possible, in the form 
of the treble. The theme then appeared in the minor mode, 
then laid out in triplets, then with a few daring scale es in 
the bass, then perhaps a return to the first proposed quiet form, 
with a change in the harmonies, and then with some dravura 
passages for the left and right hands. A dozen variations, or less, 
exhausted all that the author had to say or to show, and the 
result was considered so far satisfactory that the usual amount 
of plauditory and encouraging success was certain to be secured. 
Despite the pattern shown by Beethoven, this cut-and-dried 
form is not even now without its admirers and perpetuators, so 
that all true originality is most refreshing. Such an oasis in the 
desert of commonplace is the composition now under notice. 
The theme in itself is most striking for its novelty and uncon- 
ventionality, and the manner in which Herr Scharwenka has 
treated it in the nineteen variations which follow is as clever as 
anything which as yet has been issued from his pen and brain. 
There is a greater amount of individuality and independence 
of thought in these several movements than in anything he has 





done, and as this is his latest work, may it not be inferred that 
the speciality of his style has become more marked? There is a 
peculiar fascination in the character of the work, which tells of 
true yet modest genius, while the technical display of the best 
effects of the pianoforte may stand as a starting-point perhaps for 
a new school, at all events for the model upon which much new 
and interesting work for profitable study and progress in the 
right path may be built. The utter absence of conventionality, 
the all-pervading warmth of expression and passionate. power, 
speak of gifts of no common order. The abstinence exercised 
by the composer from perplexing effects is one of the great 
charms of the work, and although it cannot be said that the 
variations can be played at sight by the tyro, or that they would 
not gain in grace when interpreted by the most skilled hands, 
yet the chiefest beauty will be considered by those who judge 
without prejudice to exist in the spontaneous flow of the pas- 
sages, for they seem to grow out of each other in a natural and 
sequential order. 


Trio (No. 2) fiir Pianoforte, Violine, und Violoncella. 
ponirt von JOSEF RHEINBERGER. Op. 112. 
Fr. Kistner. 


For all the vast number of compositions which Herr Rhein- 
berger has preduced his reputation is of recent date in this 
country. The slowness with which men are apt to receive as 
welcome any disturbance of their usual mode of thought and 
habits may in some sort account for what is now felt to be an 
undeserved neglect of works which have in themselves much to 
recommend them to the notice of musicians and amateurs. It 
may therefore be hoped that if his welcome has been a tardy 
one it will become earnest and sincere, and the interest excited 
by his labours already known may tend to the furtherance of a 
knowledge of others. The 7yio now under notice has been 
already heard in London, and having been most flatteringly 
received, stands a fair chance of becoming a standard piece in the 
repertoire of classical chamber-concert givers. 

It is a finely-written work, in which every resource of art 
which could be made available for the purpose has been most 
scientifically introduced, while the true musicianly feeling which 
pervades the whole is such as to engender the highest apprecia- 
tion of the genius of the composer. 

The first movement, an A//egro in A major, in 3-4 time, 
is written so as to give the most showy work to all the parts, and 
yet to bring about a good and satisfactory impression on the 
mind of the hearer. It is in true sonata form, the first and 
second subjects duly introduced and treated not only in orthodox 
style but with such a variety as a truly thoughtful musician 
would be naturally tempted to add. 

The second movement, Andantino espressivo, is in A minor, 
the form adopted being a modification of the rondo properly 
so called, for in it the principal theme is heard at least three 
times in its original shape. It is also treated most skilfully in 
imitation, by means of modulation and other contrivances, all of 
which have a very good effect. ‘ 

The third movement, Zempo di minuetto, opens in the key of 
F, ina bright, sparkling, and tuneful style. The trio in D flat 
makes a pleasing contrast, and gives a special piquancy to the 
return of the melody. 

The finale, Allegro con poco, starts in the key of the first 
movement, and is, so to speak, the most ambitious portion of 
the composition. Every possible variety of relative tonality, 
whether distant or allied, is employed, but the fiery character 
originally proposed is never once lost sight of, and the whole 
forms an appropriate conclusion to a thoroughly well-designed 
and well-executed and original work: 

It is dedicated to Charles Hallé, under whose fostering care it 
was produced in England. 


Com- 
Leipzig: 


Twelve Two-part Songs, for Treble Voices. By FRANZ ABT. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE faculty. of inventing beautiful and singable melodies is a 

rare gift. The power of constructing tunes according to art is 

not so frequently exercised in the present day as it might be. 

Whether musicians are afraid to let their fancies have rein for 
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fear that they might set down as inspiration that which would 
rove to be only recollection, is a subject that might form matter 
or an interesting question if the proper time presented itself. 
In the present series of part-songs, the gift of melody, aided by 
art, and exercised without fear as to whether the permutations 
of the scale are exhausted or not, has resulted in the formation 
of a collection of some of the most pleasing effects. There are 
few vocal duets so simple or so sweet as these, and conse- 
quently there are few so likely to serve a good and useful 
purpose. ‘The words, mostly from the German, have been 
translated and adapted by Mr. Lewis Novra in a happy spirit, 
and the combination is not without a particular value. For 
school purposes and for home pleasures they will be found most 
useful, as they are well adapted for the purposes of instruction, 
and for furthering the delights of home amusement in music. 


The Vale of Tears (Thriinen). A Poemin Five Parts. Composed 
by Moritz MoszkowskI. Op. 22. London: Augener & Co. 


A MORE artistic setting of a beautiful though sad poem could 
scarcely be wished for than that now before us. Herr Mosz- 
kowski, who is, as our readers know, one of the most eminent 
among the rising German musicians, has thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the poem, and has produced a work which 
cannot be regarded in any other light than as a remarkable work. 
These five separate pieces, each bearing reference to the other, 
are all supposed to set forth the lament of one who has been 
compelled to marry to please her parents, but whose heart has 
not been given with her hand. The successful maintenance of 
such a theme in poetry is less difficult than in music, and as 
these five beautiful songs are each in themselves interesting and 
most effective as a whole, it may be understood that the exercise of 
exceptional gifts has been called into play. 

It must in fairness be said that the character and compass of 
the songs would demand unusual gifts and accomplishments on 
the part of the singer who would secure success. ‘The question 
may also arise as to whether Herr Moszkowski has taken any- 
thing but the artistic demands into consideration, in writing the 
songs so as to call forth the exercise of nearly two octaves in the 
voice part, or whether he has not made the pianoforte part a 
little too prominent. But whichever view is taken of certain of 
the details, the conclusion to be arrived at must be the same 
—that the songs are truly remarkable specimens of modern 
thought and treatment of the union of the two powers, “ voice 
and verse.” Here it may not be out of place to say that in furnish- 
ing a truly rhythmical set of English equivalents for the original 
German printed with the songs, Mr, Lewis Novra, the adaptor, 
has done his work well, for he has most cleverly caught the 
character of the original, and has likewise written verses which 
are by no means bad taken by themselves. 


The Violin. By BERTHOLD Tours. London: Novello & Co. 


WITHIN the compass of some hundred pages or so there is in 
this volume as much information and instruction of a valuable 
and useful kind as is necessary for complete guidance in the 
subject of which it treats. The work, which forms one of 
Novello’s series of Music Primers, by the care and excellence 
with which it is compiled is justly entitled to be considered as 
one of the best of those issued. ‘It is also one of the most 
trustworthy elementary works for the violin now before the 
ublic. The directions are plain, and if not couched in elegant 
anguage, are in such a form as can be readily understood. The 
first chapter gives a description of the several parts of the violin, 
the bow, the position of the hands, and the attitude of the 
body, all illustrated by well-drawn outline woodcuts. There is 
the usual amount of elementary description of the characters 
used in music, and explanation of the signs used for the fingers. 
The exercises are accompanied by plain and concise directions, 
which lead the learner by gradual stages from the first sounding 
of the open strings, through all the positions, the several ways of 
bowing and methods of making the several gradations of tone, 
er through shakes, turns, /egato, martellato, and all the various 
ways of using the bow, on to double-stopping, arpeggio, and 





pizsicato, exercises in octaves, through natural and artificial har- 
monies, and general exercises in different positions. These 
exercises are arranged in duet fashion—one part for the master 
to play, another for the pupil. There is added to the work a 
short vocabulary of technical terms and expressions connected 
with the violin, in several languages; and, although it is far 
from being complete, it is useful, and adds to the value of the 
publication, 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Part 7. Edited by 

GEorGE Grove, D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Tuis seventh part, which is the commencement of the second 
volume, contains a considerable number of interesting articles 
relating to music and musicians, The chief of these will be 
found among the articles describing musical terms, such as 
“Improperia,’’ with which the part begins, ‘*‘ Instrument,” 
‘‘ Intermezzo,” “ Interval,” “Introduction” (a capitally written 
article), ‘‘ Inversion,” and Irish music in that section whose 
words commence with the initial, the best article being the last 
named, and as it comes from a competent, genial, and trust- 
worthy musician, Sir Robert Stewart, the Professor of Music in 
the University of Dublin, the information given is clearly and 
accurately set forth, and, as far as it goes, contains as much as 
a general reader requires, and is designed so as to serve as an 
incentive to the further study of the subject to those who desire 
to read more. Among the words belonging to the next letter, 
again nearly all biographical (only five articles on technical 
words), there is a readable and instructive article on Fosguin des 
Pres, which is one of the best in the part. The information 
given under the word ‘‘ Jack” is also very good. The articles 
“Key” and ‘‘Keyboard,” and ‘‘ Kyrie,” may be mentioned as 
worthy of attention, although it is to be regretted that the 
editor did not revise the spelling of the word “chaunt,” &c., 
for neither custom nor etymology sanctions such a form of the 
word as he prints. Here it may also be mentioned that the 
chant given in the short account of John Jones is incorrectly 
noted, the introduction of the c sharp instead of the D sharp 
in the penultimate note not being right. The note that there is 
‘*a material improvement in the taste of the fourth line” cannot 
refer to this alteration, as there is no fourth line. 

The article ‘‘Orlando di Lassus” is adorned with a very 
badly engraved and worse printed portrait, which is scarcely 
worthy to accompany the truly admirable article. The portrait 
of Henry Lawes is better, and more suited to the style of the 
work, but as neither of the portraits is particularly rare, they 
might have been spared. On the whole it is a fair average 
number, both as regards the information given and the style in 
which it is conveyed. 


Counterpoint: a Practical Course of Study. By G. A. Mac- 
FARREN, Mus. Doc., M.A., Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge, and Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Cambridge: at the University Press. 

PROFESSOR MACFARREN’S work is set out in some seventeen 

chapters, treating of the scales, modes, and keys, progression of 

arts, the various species of counterpoint in several parts, com- 
eae species, double, triple, and quadruple counterpoint, and 
modern free style of counterpoint. 

In the preface he gives a description of his view as to the 
meaning of the word and the object of the science of counter- 
point. He defines counterpoint as ‘‘ the artificial application of 
the natural principles of harmony.” He further adds that ‘its 
study is of the utmost value, as giving to one who has musical 
ideas facility in their expression. It is an exercise of the 
musician’s mind, as useful for developing the power of thought 
and the ability to control it as is any mechanical exercise for 
developing muscular strength and other physical resources. 
Free-thinkers deprecate it on the ground of its artificiality, pre- 
tending that its study is useless as a preparation of the modern 
composer for his task; but they ignore or they forget that 
discipline strengthens as much the mental as the moral power, 
that habitude to discipline is the best warrant of liberty, that he 
alone can successfully evade rules who is fully capable of obey- 
ing them, and that the ancient principles of counterpoint apply 
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—if practically enlarged in their application—most stringently to 
the structure of music in the idiom of the present day.” 

It is with the view of adapting the old contrapuntal rules laid 
down by the writers of time past to modern needs that Professor 
Macfarren has written the present work; and in this he has 
made a worthy approach to a successfui result. The design 
laid down in the preface has been strictly adhered to through- 
out, and although there will yet remain some who will hesitate 
about accepting all that is said or offered, there are none that 
will not value the work for its steady and equal consistency. 

Some of the thoughts contained in the work are decidedly in 
advance of the present day, and may possibly be accepted in the 
future, when men’s ideas on certain subjects have assumed a 
more definite form than those which they now hold. The time 
must come, and that soon, when the nomenclature of music 
must be revised, and certain doubtful or ambiguous rules be 
expunged from text-books, elementary or otherwise. Professor 
Macfarren’s views as regards the minor mode will show how 
earnestly he leads the way as a reformer. 

‘*The long-established inaccurate signature of the minor form 
of a key is a remnant of the modal system, wherein all the 
modes have the same signature, though every one may be trans- 
posed higher or lower with altered signature to adjust the 

osition of tones and semi-tones. This system for ages held 

ack the progress of music, by obscuring, if not totally hiding, 
the natural principles on which music is based, and which con- 
stitute the science that furnishes the materials wherewith the 
artist works.” 

It is not surprising to find after this that our author cautions 
his readers against modulating in exercises in counterpoint. He 
also advises students to employ one chord ina bar. This is a 
novelty which can scarcely be intended to succeed in ‘‘ develop- 
ing the power of thought and the ability to control it.” He 
recommends that each species of counterpoint should ‘‘ be 
worked successively in two, in three, in four, and perhaps in 
five parts, before entering upon the practice of the next species.”’ 
This is a valuable rule, and one not hitherto insisted upon, 
except in private tuition. 

The explanation of double counterpoint is limited to the 
employment of that in the eighth, the tenth, and the twelfth, 
on the ground that those who acquire facility in these can with 
a very little trouble do the rest. 

The chapter on “ Counterpoint in the Modern Free Style” 
gives instances of the modern means of escaping or avoiding the 
rules which bind the more strict style. 

The examples with which the book abounds are excellent and 
well adapted for the purpose, and as the first serious attempt in 
modern times to reduce the knowledge of the subject to a 
definite system, it is worthy of all support. There are some 
points in which many excellent musicians will not agree with 
Dr. Macfarren—such, for example, as the reference of all the 
harmonic sounds which please the ear to a natural order, or to a 
derivation from an acoustical basis. Others there are who will 
readily admit and earnestly support this theory. But whether 
or not, most musicians will be glad to give a favourable recep- 
tion to a work which is so clearly and calmly stated, and there- 
fore well calculated to impress the mind of the student by its 
earnestness and accuracy. 


MINOR ITEMS. 


Handel fiir die Jugend. Bach fiir die Jugend. Von E. PAvER. 
(London: Augener & Co.) These two works are our old 
friends the ‘‘ Children’s Handel” and the ‘‘ Children’s Bach,” 
with the fingering arranged after the German fashion. The 
issue of the work in this form will be well calculated to make 
the works universally useful. They are, as our readers probably 
know, most excellent selections carefully arranged, such as are 
likely to engage the sympathies of teachers and pupils, and 
therefore the idea of publishing them with German fingering 
was altogether a happy one, as tending to increase the know- 
ledge of a very useful work.—Prelude and Toccata. By VINZENZ 
LACHNER. (Augener & Co.) Both the Prelude and the 
Toccata are conceived in a true musicianly spirit, and being 
engaging in character and striking in effect are certain to win 
favour.—Mendelssohn’s Overtures for Pianoforte Duet,  Ar- 
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ranged by E. PAVER. (Augener & Co.) On a former occasion 
we took the opportunity of calling attention to an arrangement 
for two hands of the overtures contained in this collection. It 
is now with increased pleasure we direct notice to the form in 
which they now appear as duets, feeling assured that with the 
increased power of gaining an effective addition to the store of 
pianoforte duets will come enlarged knowledge of these beauti- 
ful works, which are in every way worthy of attention and 
study.—Classical Transcriptions. Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
By BERTHOLD Tours. (Augener & Co.) The Romance 
from Haydn’s Quartet in G; the Minuet and Trio from the 
Quartet in c; the ‘‘ Hungarian March,” by Franz Schubert, 
Op. 54; the Polonaise from the Serenade Trio, Op. 8, with 
Adagio from the same, by Beethoven—form the most recent 
additions to this admirable series of educational works. They 
are as well done as any of the former numbers, and are 
therefore fully worthy to be mated with them, and to continue 
the excellent character already acquired by the several pieces con- 
tained in this collection.— 7he Changed Cross. Set to Music by 
GEORGE CARTER. (London: Novello & Co.) Although the music 
set to the words of this song by the Hon. Mrs. Charles Hobart is 
fairly good and correct, it is not so much remarkable as a 
composition than for the desire to do a fair amount of justice to 
the sentiment expressed, which is evident in every bar.—7he 
Forsaken, The Wrecked Hope, and Oh, but to see his face again | 
Three songs by W. HowELL ALLCHIN. (London: Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co.) In these new settings of the words Mr. 
Allchin has been most successful from a musical point of view, 
and may be honestly congratulated upon having added three 
good, thoughtful, and expressive songs to the long list of worthy 
musical efforts. —Only a pair of Blue Eyes. Song, composed by 
CHARLES H. SHEPHERD. (Augener& Co.) A brightly written 
song, with a pleasing melody, and effective vocal phrases.— 
The Golden Harp and There are so many lovely flowers. Two 
Swedish ballads, arranged by HILDEGARD WERNER. (London: 
Ashdown & Parry.) These two melodies are tolerably well 
known as having been sung in the concert-room or upon the stage 
occasionally. They are better known to students of national 
melodies as being two of the most touching and beautiful speci- 
mens of North-folk song. Their appearance in this form is 
likely to help to extend the knowledge of their beauties into 
new directions.— Zhe Voice of the Sea; Watching the Life-boat, 
and Straying. Three Songs by CHARLES HOGARTH. (Ashdown 
& Parry.) The whole of these songs show a feeling for melody, 
but a not very judicious use of rhythm. In the first song the 
accents are thrown upon unimportant words, and so the general 
good impression which the song might otherwise make is 
weakened, if it is not actually made humorous. The words, it is 
true, are of a very poor and spiritless character; but this need 
not have influenced the composer, for he should have followed 
the modern practice of composers, and written his music 
regardless of the words. ‘‘ Watching the Life-boat” is ex- 
ceedingly commonplace in every respect. The last of the three 
songs is “‘ Straying.”—A Mew Handbook of Anthems for Public 
Worship. (London: Hodder & Stoughton.) The compilers 
of this collection explain their reasons for making it when , 
they state that ‘‘there is no reason why Scripture words should 
not be so set to music as to be sung as freely as hymns, as 
is the case with Cecil’s well-known sentence, ‘‘I will arise.” 
In the endeavour to furnish a series of easy anthems or sen- 
tences for the use of a congregation, they have brought together 
some fifty or so short pieces suitable for the object proposed, not 
one of which can be said to possess any difficulties to daunt the 
worshippers who desire to sing. The whole of the pieces are 
tunefully set, not perhaps in the highest order of the art, but 
still with a view to present and perhaps permanent popularity. 
Many of the pieces are taken from American sources, or, at all 
events, bear names of writers better known across the Atlantic 
than here in England. Others are said to be ‘‘from” English 
composers, by which expression one is naturally inclined to look 
for some change in harmony or key, or some other alteration; 
but with few exceptions they are given as the composers pro- 
duced them. Altogether it is a very commendable selection, 
and will doubtless serve its purpose accurately, which purpose 
appears to be to excite a reverent attention and an active interest 
in the use of music in Nonconformist congregations. 
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Conrerts. 


——— 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

For the final concert of the Philharmonic Society two novelties 
were produced; or, to speak more correctly, two works which had 
not hitherto been given by the Society were assigned places in the 
programme. The first was a symphony in E minor by Professor 
Macfarren, and the second was a concerto by M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns. The symphony as a composition was remarkable for 
the clever knowledge of instrumentation displayed, the themes were 
not uninfluenced by the study of other writers, though it must be 
confessed that there was all the peculiarity of treatment which might 
be expected from the composer of The Lady of the Lake or the 
oratorio of Foseph. In the absence of definite information—for the 
analytical programme gave naught of its history or design, and 
only set forth in musical type the chief themes of the several move- 
ments—it might be the same work which was produced by, if not 
written for, the oid Musical Society of London, defunct now for 
nearlyt wenty years. At all events, the themes spoke of a period of 
thought in the composer which, being similar in idea with the known 
productions of the composer of that period, may probably be re- 
ferred to that time. It was exceedingly well performed, evident 
care having been taken with the rehearsals, and it was consequently 
most cordially welcomed ; the composer was called to the platform 
to accept the applause of the audience, which was boisterous and 
general enough to have all the spirit of sincerity. ‘The concerto re- 
ferred to above as the second guasi novelty was the second work of 
its kind composed by M. Saint-Saéns, and had the advantage of 
being interpreted by the composer himself. The merits of the 
concerto were therefore fairly placed before the audience, who did 
not fail fully to recognise them, and to accord a warm reception to 
the author and his composition. These two named pieces were the 
staple of the first part of the concert. The second part contained 
the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” an organ fugue by Bach, played by 
M.: Saint-Saéns, greatly to the delight of the audience, who were 
fairly astounded at the freedom and ease with which the gifted 
French musician exhibited his powers as an organist, as he had 
already done as a pianist ; and there was also the “ Jubilee Over- 
ture” of Weber with which to finish the concert and conclude the 
season, as is the custom now established. 

The vocal music was contributed by Mlle. Hohenschild and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings. 

Now that the season is ended and the arrangement of the pieces 
in the several programmes are matters for historical reference, a 
word or two of particular praise should be awarded to Mr. W. G. 
Cusins for the care he has taken to present all the works performed 
in a worthy and creditable style. That his labours have been 
arduous, and his responsibilities great, even though the production 
of many new works has not given him extra mental duties, the 
following list of the works produced during the season now at an 
end will show. 

During the year there have been performed the following works : 
—By English authors : symphony in G minor, and fantasia ; over- 
ture, Paradise and the Peri, by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ; a song 
from the oratorio of Gideon, by G. W. Cusins ; symphony in E 
minor, and a song from the cantata, The Lady of the Lake, by G. 
A. Macfarren. By German authors: suite in D for orchestra, pre- 
lude and fugue in A for organ, and two movements from suite in B 
minor for violin, by J. S. Bach ; symphonies in F& flat, in C minor, 
in F, and the “ Pastoral ;” pianoforte concertos in B flat and in E flat, 
and overtures to Leonora (No. 3) and ZLgmont, by Beethoven ; 
violin concertos (twice), by Brahms ; violin concerto in G minor, 
by Bruch ; Lied with pianoforte, by Franz ; songs from the operas 
of Orfeo and Cythera, by Gluck ; a duetand a song from the opera 
of Giulio Cesare, and the Dead March from Sau/, by Handel ; 
symphony No. 8, in E flat, from the Sa/oman set, by Haydn; a 
pianoforte concerto in A flat, by Hummel; violin concerto and 
overtures, ‘‘ The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” and Ruy Blas, 
by Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony ;” songs from /domeneo, {1 
Seraglio, La Clemenza di Tito, and Don Giovanni, and a concert- 
scena, by Mozart; three movements from suite in G minor for 
violin with orchestra, by Raff ; the unfinished symphony in B minor, 
and Italian Overture, by Schubert ; Rhenish Symphony and piano- 
forte concerto, by Schumann ; a Lied with pianoforte, by Seidel ; a 
violin concerto in D minor, and a movement for that in G, overture 
to the Alchymist, a duet from the opera of Fessonda, and a song 
from the opera of Faust, by Spohr; overture to Zannhiiuser, 
prayer from that opera, and Wotan’s Abschied, from the tetralogy 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, by Wagner ; and overtures to Preciosa, 
The Ruler of the Spirits, and the Jubilee of the King of Saxony, 
by Weber, By Italian authors: overture to Anacreon, by Cheru- 
bini ; song from the opera of Aida, by Verdi ; and song from the 





opera of Alessandro, by Vinci. By French authors: overture, 
‘*Carnaval Romain,” by Berlioz ; song from the opera Polyeucte, 
by Gounod ; “‘ Fantaisie Norvégienne,” 5 | Lalo; and pianoforte 
concerto in G minor, by Saint-Saéns. By Russian and Polish 
authors : ‘‘ Ocean Symphony” and Valse Allemande,'by Rubinstein ; 
and nocturne for pianoforte, by Chopin. How these works have 
been done has been told from time to time in this journal, 

The directors of the Society were probably well advised in not 
producing a large number of new pieces. When the demands upon 
the services of the members of the band are great and numerous 
outside the limits of the Society’s duties, it is evident that there will 
be a corresponding difficulty in devoting the necessary time for 
rehearsals in order to produce the works with all due care. It is 
enough, perhaps, to give well-known works with such needful care 
and finish as they demand, such as the public looks for ; this being 
accomplished under the able direction of the experienced conductor, 
it only remains to repeat as a final word that which has often been 
notified during the course of the season, namely, that each concert 
has been attractive, and the performance worthy of the prestige of 
the Society. 


MUSICAL UNION. 


THE Director's Matinée, as the final concert is called, was given at 
St. James’s Hall on July 1st, before a very large audience. The 
programme included the two septets of Hummel and Beethoven as 
usual, and there were several other items of particular interest, among 
which the violin solo by Signor Papini, an air by Bach, with 
quartet accompaniment, and the violoncello solo Popper's ‘‘ Harle- 
quin,”’ accompanied by Herr Leipold, attracted great attention. In 
the Hummel septet Madame Montigny-Rémaury played the 
pianoforte part with the most consummate skill, and as her co- 
adjutors were Messrs. Du Brucq (oboe), Radcliffe (flute), Stenne- 
bruggen (horn), Lasserre (violoncello), Hollander (violin), and 
Jakeway (double-bass), the most enjoyable reading of this beauti- 
fully written work was secured. The septet of Beethoven was led 
by Sig. Papini, and the parts for viola, violoncello, horn and double- 
bass, taken by the players upon those instruments who had been 
already heard:in Hummel's work ; and the clarinet and bassoon 
players being Messrs. Lazarus and Hutchins, little else was required 
to secure a perfect reading. One of the most remarkable features 
in the concert was the performance of Herr Von Biilow, if the 
applause which greeted his efforts be taken as evidence of such a 
distinction. He played Beethoven's sonata in E minor, Chopin’s 
BerGeuse (Op. 57), and the “‘ Valse Brillante” in A flat of Rubinstein. 

There was a rumour that this concert was to be the last under the 
direction of John Ella, and an added attraction was thus afforded 1 
for many were present to hear once more the most perfect ensemble 
it is possible to obtain for chamber music under his careful and ex- 
perienced direction. Failing eyesight, and the fatigue of an enormous 
correspondence, has induced him to entertain the idea of relinquish- 
ing the direction. This would amount to no less than a calamity in 
the musical world. It would be better for him to seek some com- 
petent and genial successor, and instruct him, as far as possible, in 
the art in which he has himself been so successful, and to take the 
rest he has so honourably earned. The concerts of the Musical 
Union should be continued, if possible, and therefore it is necessary 
that the health of the promoter and director should be spared by 
relieving him of the fatigue which now weakens him. 

The concerts must not be given up, for the excéllent plan upon 
which they were based at first has had the most splendid effect upon 
art in general, and the opportunities they have afforded to artists of 
all nations to make their first acquaintance with a public of whom 
they have afterwards become the favourites, have made these concerts 
historical ; and that all historical monuments should be carefully 
preserved, should be one of the chief cares of the class who have 
benefited by their existence. 








Musical Potes. 


—_—e— 
On Saturday, yy 5th, an excellent concert was given at St. 


James's Hall by Mr. John Farmer, the organist and music-master 
of Harrow School. “The ‘‘ Pageant Music, or Serenade for Full 
Orchestra," composed by Mr. Farmer on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Art Museum at Nottingham, which comprises a ‘‘ Pro- 
cessional March, Waltz, Serenade, Gavotte, Duet, Wedding 
March, and Chorus,” each of which is cleverly written, was an im- 
portant feature in the concert, the audience insisting upon the repeti- 
tion of the Gavotte; at the end of the Pageant music the composer 
received quite an ovation. The orchestra included many of the best 
players. In the second part Mr. Farmers popular oratorio for 
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children, Christ and His Soldiers, was exceptionally well given. 
The soloists were Miss José Sherrington, Miss Annie Butterworth, 
Mr. Arthur Hooper, and Mr. Thurley Beale. Mr. Farmer con- 
ducted, and Mr, H. 1. Stark was at the organ. This oratorio, 
written to come within the comprehension of the young, has now 
been given in different parts of the country nearly 300 times. 


THE works selected for performance in the Cathedral at Hereford 
at the Three Choir Festival on the oth, roth, 11th, and rath of 
next September, are Mendelssohn's £/ijah, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” 
and Minety-fifth Psalm ; Handel's Messiah, his Coronation anthem, 
‘*Zadok the Priest,” and the overture to Esther; Purcell’s Te 
Deum in D; Bach’s Christmas oratorio (parts one and two) ; 
Spohr’s Lighty-fuurth Psalm; an excerpt from Mozart's Litany in 
B flat, Haydn's J/mperial Mass, Rossini's Stabat Mater, and Mr. 
Sullivan’s Light of the World. At the two evening concerts in the 
Shire Hall on the oth and 11th of September, symphonies by 
Beethoven and by Mendelssohn (Scotch), and overtures by Weber, 
&c.,. will be executed. The conductor will be Mr. Langdon 
Colborne, Mus. Bac., the organist of Hereford Cathedral, Mr. 
Done, of Worcester Cathedral, will preside at the organ, and Mr, 
Lloyd, of Gloucester Cathedral, will be the pianoforte accompanist. 
Mr. Sullivan will conduct his own oratorio and the evening concert 
of the oth of September. The leading solo singers will be Miss 
Anna Williams, Mlle. de Fonblanque, Miss Thursby, and Mme, 
Albani (Mrs. Ernest Gye), sopranos; Mme. Enriquez and Mme. 
Patey, contraltos ; Messrs. Cummings and M‘Guckin, tenors ; and 
Messrs. Santley and Thurley Beale, basses. A chamber evening 
concert in the Shire Hall will end the festival on the r2th of Sep- 
tember. The hon. sec. of the festival is Mr. Berkeley L. S. 
Stanhope. Mr. H. Weist Hill will be the leader of the band, formed 
from London artists. 

THE Tenbury Musical Society gave an excellent performance of 
Elijah on June 26th, Mrs. Alfred Caldicott, Miss Preston, Miss 
Pound, Mr. Fredericks, and Mr. Thorndike, taking the solos with 
considerable effect, the whole being conducted by the Rev. J. 
Hampton, with great success. 


Miss HOPEKIRK, with whose progress our readers have been 
made acquainted from time to time, gave a concert at the Royal 
Academy Hall, on July 4th. She displayed her capabilities, which 
are of no common order, in the performance of the trio in E flat by 
Beethoven, in which she was assisted by Messrs. O. Manns and Reid, 
as well as in the selections from the writings of Handel, Bach, 
Schumann, Oakeley, Chopin, and Scharwenka, whose minuet in E 
minor she played for the first time in public. Her execution is most 
artistic, and her appreciation of the genius of her author for the 
time being most refined. There is little doubt but that she has a 
great future before her. Miss Hopekirk, with the assistance of Miss 
Kate Ockleston, another English pianist of considerable ability, 
played the ‘‘ Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, the ‘‘Tarantelle,” 
by Raff, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Ungarische Fantasie,’ arranged for two 
pianos, which performance was productive of a vast amount of 
pleasure. Mlle. Hohenschild was the vocalist. 


THE general meeting of the members of the People’s Concert 
Society was held on Tuesday, the Hon, Norman Grosvenor in the 
chair, the executive committee presenting their report for the first 
season, Seven concerts were given in Whitechapel and seven in 
Chelsea, fairly successful. Next winter it is intended to give concerts 
in four eentres. By means of selections from the instrumental works 
of great composers, the society aims at creating a taste for good 
chamber music among those who have hitherto had little or no 
opportunity of hearing it. 

IN the Report of Mr. C. Critchett, the Educational Officer to the 
Council of the Society of Arts, on the Technological and General 
Examinations, the passages referring to music are of interest, for 
they show a most marked increase in the study of the theory of 
music, which in 1878 attracted only 166 candidates, whereas in 1879 
the number is 288, The practical examinations in music, which 
heretofore had not supplied a sufficient number of candidates at any 
one centre to justify the Council in sending down an examiner, have 
this year assumed a new aspect, and if these examinations be con- 
tinued they will become one of the most important branches of the 
Society's educational system. Centres were formed at Glasgow and 
Birmingham, the number examined being sixty-four and twenty-nine 
respectively, and as regards London, 117 candidates came up for 
examination, some of whom were examined in both divisions. No 
less than 111 first-class and 115 second-class certificates were 
awarded, the marks required for the former being 75 per cent., and 
for the latter 50 per cent. The Committee to report on the National 
Cultivation of Music have published their first Report, and have 
drawn up a directory containing the outlines of a scheme for estab- 
lishing local musi@ schools, to be connected with public elementary 
schools. ‘The scheme has met with the general approval of the 





principals of various training colleges. The main object has been 
to show how cheaply and readily a system for the popular culture of 
music as a branch of national education may be established, and 
whilst economy of public money may be effected, singing could be 
taught scientifically. The Committee urge the Government to 
investigate the subject fully, with the view of submitting a project to 
Parliament, and in the meanwhile evidence of the feeling of the 
country will be collected. 

BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the 
funds of the Birmingham General Hospital.—The thirty-third 
celebration will take place on Tuesday, August 26, Wednesday, 
August 27, Thursday, August 28, Friday, August 29. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the performances ;—Tuesday morning, August 
26, Elijah. Tuesday evening, a new cantata, by Max Bruch, 
entitled ‘‘ The Lay of the Bell,” and amiscellaneous selection. Wed- 
nesday morning, August 27, Moses in Egypt, Rossini. Wednesday 
evening, a miscellaneous concert, including Beethoven's symphony 
in A major, No. 7. Thursday morning, August 28, Messiah, 
Thursday evening, a new cantata, by Saint-Satns, entitled ‘‘ The 
Lyre and the Harp,” composed expressly for this Festival, and a 
miscellaneous selection, comprising overture to William Tell, &c. 
Friday morning, August 29, Cherubini’s Requiem, Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang, Costa’s Date Sonitum, &c. Friday evening, /srael in 
Egypt. 

SINGING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, A report just issued by 
the Education Department shows the extent to which singing is 
systematically taught in elementary schools, and the proportions in 
which various methods are used. In England and Wales 697 
schools use Mr. Hullah’s system, 534 use the old notation with the 
movable do, 44 use more than one system, and 2,297 schools use 
Mr, Curwen’s Tonic Sol Fa system. The remaining 19,921, by far 
the larger proportion, teach by ear. In Scotland only ro schools 
use Mr. Hullah’s system, tos use the old notation with the mov- 
able do, 25 use more than one system, and 1,338 use Tonic Sol-fa. 
The remaining 1,404, a less proportion than in England, teach by 
ear, 

Mr. HENRY SMART, the well-known composer and organist, 
who had been seriously ill for some months, died on July 6th 
at his residence, King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, in 
his sixty-seventh year. He was born in London, and was a 
member of a family which had already produced some famous 
musicians, his uncle, Sir George Smart, having been for many 
years organist and composer to Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, 
while his father was a violinist and orchestral leader of note. 
Like many other artists and composers, Henry Smart began 
life with the intention of following a different vocation, and was 
articled to a solicitor; but he subsequently decided to devote 
himself exclusively to the art of which he soon afterwards became 
a well-known professor. His compositions have included music of 
almost every school, from the song to the cantata and opera, and 
from the simple “ service ” for the village choir up to the elaborate 
anthem and oratorio. His opera, The Grome of Hartzburg, his 
cantata, Zhe Bride of Dunkerron (produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864), and his oratorio, %acod, may be named among 
the most important of his compositions; while in sacred music 
of a simpler form he was very successful, especially in the writing 
of hymn tunes, among which his setting of ‘‘Hark! hark my 
soul,” ‘‘O Paradise, O Paradise !’’ ‘‘See the Conqueror Mounts in 
Triumph,” ‘ Brightly Gleams our Banner,"’ ‘‘ Just as I am, with- 
out one plea,” ‘‘ King of Saints,” ‘‘ Light's Abode, Celestial Salem,” 
and ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” (all to be found in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern), are among the most popular ex- 
amples of the modern hymn tune. In his secular works Mr. 
Smart's songs must take high rank; while his. part-songs, such 
as his ‘‘ Ave Maria,” often sung by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, and 
his trios for female voices, are of unequalled beauty. As an 
organist he was known as a masterly accompanist and as an ex- 
tempore player of great ability, and not only in England, but in 
Paris, his improvisations had won for him much applause. In 
conjunction with Dr. Spark, the borough organist at Leeds, Mr. 
Smart designed the large organ in the Town Hall of that city, and 
played upon the instrument at its inauguration shortly after the 
first Leeds Musical Festival in 1858. He had been for many 
years organist of St. Pancras Church, in London ; and in recogni- 
tion of his services to music he received only a few weeks ago a 
pension of {roo a year on Her Majesty's Civil List, which, it is 
hoped, may be continued to his widow, in accordance with the 
precedent furnished in the case of the late Dr. Wesley, organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral. Owing to the blindness and other 
infirmities from which he had suffered, Mr. Smart had of late 
years led a somewhat retired life, but he was much ted 
by a large circle of friends. The list of his compositions for the 
voice, the organ, and the choir, would fill many pages. 
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